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WIDENING THE WORLD’S 


HORIZONS 


In the history of English education, 1943 will 
be a red-letter year. The proposals I have pre- 
sented to Parliament forshadow bigger changes 
in the system than this country has seen for over 
forty years. 

First, the new plans in full operation may be 
expected nearly to double the present cost of 
education to the taxpayer. This gives perhaps 
some indication of the scope and range of the 
reforms. If the democratic way of life is to be 
broadened and deepened and made richer, each 
member of society must be given as good an edu- 
cation as the government ean provide. 

A seven-year program has been drawn up; 
but it might take longer than this to get into full 
swing. A great number of new teachers must be 
trained—70,000 or more. There are roughly 
200,000 teachers now in English schools, so the 
proportionate increase is considerable. And 
those teachers require school buildings as time 
goes on, more and more facilities, and up-to- 
date equipment. 

Some of the buildings to be erected in country 
districts will be used as the residential quarters 
of camp schools and vacation camps. City chil- 
dren will be accommodated there during vaca- 


tions; the benefits will be many, not only in 
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health but in an ever-widening knowledge of the 
blessings of country life and work. 

I have kept prominently before me the basic 
principle of equality of opportunity. The pres- 
ent system has many merits, but it also has its 
defects. It seems to me wrong, for example, 
that a boy or girl can obtain a free secondary 
education only by passing a special examination 
at the age of eleven. This rigid system must 
be swept away. Many factors, including the 
school records of the child and the wishes of the 
parents, must be taken into account in the plan- 
ning of the scholastic career of every boy and 
girl. 

There will be three types of secondary schools: 
the Grammar school, where a varied academic 
education will be given; the Technical school, 
which will give instruction to those with a prae- 
tical bent; and the Modern school, which takes 
its place between the other two and which will 
cover a wide range of subjects, both practical 
and artistic, and will equip a pupil for the task 
of good citizenship. 

Until a new and comprehensive national health 
scheme is working, the plans of the Board of 
Education provide for a medical examination of 
everyone attending schools that are maintained 
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by the aid of government grants, and school 
meals and milk will play an important part in 
raising the standard of health throughout the 
country. 

Educational plans are already in hand for a 
rapid increase in the number of skilled tech- 
nicians in England. Not more than 7,000 of the 
47,000 pupils that left 
schools before the war in order to take up em- 


ployment entered skilled occupations in indus- 


annually secondary 


try; and only 8,000 were turned out last year 
Obvi- 


ously there must be far more technical education 


by junior technical and trade schools. 


during the opening years of a boy’s career in 
industry, and plans for this are being made. 

For example, in the great pottery industry, 
arrangements have been made for boys who 
begin as potters’ assistants to have a special 
two-year course, which they will take during 
their normal working hours by attending tech- 
nical classes for one whole day or two half-days 
every week. The part played in the war effort 
by technical schools and colleges has surprised 
many people, including some great industrialists 
themselves. I am thinking now of the arduous 
postwar years that lie ahead, and I am eager 
that the young people of England shall be given 
all possible help by education to fill the respon- 
sible positions that will soon be theirs. 

I am anxious that the school-leaving age shall 
be raised from 14 to 15 as soon as possible after 
the war. This was of course agreed by Parlia- 
ment but was postponed when war broke out. 
Eventually I hope that the age will be raised to 
16; and the new proposals provide for com- 
pulsory part-time education for every young 
person in the country up to the age of eighteen. 
This will be introduced gradually, and there will 
be Young People’s colleges at which this special 
tuition will be given. There will be training in 
self-expression, instruction in health and hy- 
giene, handicrafts, domestie subjects and other 
arts, numerous technical and voeational sub- 
jects, and the broad responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. 

What is going to happen, I have often been 
asked, to the English Publie Schools? When 
the Duke of Wellington associated the playing- 
fields of Eton with the battle of Waterloo, he 
left behind a pregnant sentence that is usually 
quoted in every discussion of those English 
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boarding-schools that have been a feature of 
English social life for a number of centuries. 
We fond of arguing about our Publie 
Schools, and they are extolled and derided in 
a way which indicates that they certainly cannot 


are 


be called dead institutions. 

No decision has been made by the government 
at this stage; but I think I may say that a good 
many people—and I include myself—believe 
that the Publie Schools are admirable training- 
grounds for leadership. It is hoped that the 
nation will be enabled to make full use of the 
Public Schools with their rich traditions, and 
that the very poorest child must not be debarred 
from having an education of this kind because 
of lack of money. 

And indeed I would go further: I would re- 
gard this injection of fresh blood as a very defi- 
nit benefit to any Public School. These are my 
personal views, and I can talk from actual ex- 
perience because I myself was educated at an 
English Publie School. 

As to the future of English universities, the 
government’s policy is to make provision for 
every suitable boy and girl to have the advan- 
tage of a university career, no matter how low 
the family income may be. The present system 
of university scholarships and bursaries for the 
children of poorer parents has shown splendid 
results; but clearly it needs to be amplified. 

Moreover, the war has interrupted the train- 
ing and education of large numbers of young 
men and women. We must secure to the coun- 
try after the war the service and influence of 
these men and women, and insure an adequate 
supply of them equipped to fill the higher posts 
in industry, agriculture, commerce, and the pro- 
fessions. The government has accordingly ap- 
proved plans for providing financial assistance 
to suitably approved plans to enable suitably 
qualified men and women, on demobilization, to 
undertake or continue further education or 
training. 

Education has many objectives. Man cannot 
live by bread alone, and education must create 
the means for personal happiness and self-ful- 
filment; it must enable the individual to take a 
lively interest in the life around him; it must 
bring him face to face with his obligations as 
a citizen. May I repeat in conclusion those 
words used in the official document in which the 
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new proposals of the Board of Education were 


presented to Parliament: ‘Education in the fu- 
ture must be a process of gradually widening 
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horizons, from the family to the local ecom- 
munity, from the community to the nation, and 
from the nation to the world?” 





ARE THERE “ESSENTIAL” SECON- 
DARY-SCHOOL SUBJECTS? 

GEORGE E. CARROTHERS, director, Bureau of 
Cooperation with Educational Institutions, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, in a recent cireular pre- 
pared for the high schools that send students 
to the university, emphasizes the importance of 
a firm foundation in the basie secondary-school 
subjects as an essential background for college 
and university work. He says, in part: 

Many men and women are now in college as mem- 
bers of Army and Navy units and the Cadet Nurs- 
ing Corps, as well as other programs, who never 
expected to have the opportunity of going to col- 
lege. Their ability to take full advantage of this 
unexpected opportunity depends to a large extent 
on the training received in the secondary school. 
The educational directors of the Army Specialized 
Training Division as well as the Navy V-12 authori- 
ties, who have measured by cemprehensive tests as 
well as by other means the development of the in- 
dividual and his value to the government with no 
thought of preparation for college, have both en- 
thusiastically supported the colleges in emphasizing 
the importance of sound training in English, mathe- 
maties, science, foreign languages, and history in 
the secondary school. It would be difficult to over- 
estimate the importance of a thorough training in 
these basie high-school subjects. 


Dr. Carrothers quotes “one of the leading 
educators of the country, who is now very active 
in the war-training program,” as follows: 

It would be obviously quite inconsistent for me to 
maintain that every boy and girl should be given 
the same school training and _ indiscriminately 
forced through the same mill. . . . I am very-much 
in sympathy with the tendency to recognize as early 
as possible those who have linguistie ability and 
those who have scientific and mathematical ability. 
It is my feeling that a very large percentage of 
students could be separated quite satisfactorily on 
this basis a year or two before going to college. 
Clearly this is only possible if the school work has 
been of such a nature as to provide a real oppor- 
tunity for testing the student’s capacities. Notice 
that I say testing his or her capacity—not deter- 





What would be 


a wise selection on one basis might be very unwise 


mining his or her inelination. .. . 


on the other. 

It seems impossible that we shall ever return to 
the day when it is felt essential that everyone who 
is going to college shall have studied two years of 
algebra, 
But I cannot help wondering if we have not, in 


geometry, Latin, French, and German. 
some quarters, gone too far in making such subjects 
optional. If all the students are not subjeeted to 
a certain minimum of mathematics and languages, 
can we make an intelligent decision about the ad- 
visability of each individual’s pursuing further this 
or that branch of study? An insufficient mental 
discipline, and inadequate acquaintance with the 
necessity of hard and patient work, may render 
boys and girls unable to cope with the difficult tasks 


which will confront them in the university. 


Several years ago, Thomas H. Briggs, who 
played an important part in the development 
of the junior high school in the second and third 
decades of the present century, took the position 
that one of the junior high school’s most impor- 
tant functions is to provide a series of explora- 
tory courses, dealing with “materials otherwise 
justifiable,’ which would involve “brief exeur- 
sions through the most important parts of the 
major subjects of the curriculum, so that [the 
pupil] will have some accurate notion of what 
they contain, of their relations to one another, 
and of their importance in life.” At the time, 
Dr. Briggs believed that to have all pupils take 
these exploratory courses would better select 
those competent to undertake one or more of 
the “major subjects” of the high-school pro- 
gram than would a program of aptitude tests 
and interviews. Even with the more recent and 
very significant developments of the guidance 
movement, the value of such courses in meet- 
ing some of the needs referred to in the above 
quotation seems to be incontestable. 

In any ease, the war has demonstrated only 
too clearly the unwisdom of any edueational 
policy that encourages the following of the lines 
of least resistance upon the part of pupils and 
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students who are competent to undertake the 
types of learning that are both basic and “exact 
The 


Progressive 


and exacting.” most damaging charge 


against the school of educational 
theory is. that 


their intent, have always tended to do precisely 


its teachings, however worthy 


this—even though actual school practices may 
remain untouched by the positive virtues of 
these teachings. Warnings against this tend- 


ency in peacetime resulted only in subjecting 
those who voiced such warnings both to ridicule 
and to something akin to professional ostra- 
cism. But the tendency is as much of an in- 
justice to the individual in time of peace as it 
has been proved to be a handicap to the Nation 
W. C. B. 


in time of war. 


THE AATC ADDRESSES A RESOLUTION 
TO THE AAU ON TEACHER- 
EDUCATION 

Committee of the American 

meeting in 


THe Executive 
Association 
Chicago, October 28-29, sent its approval of 


to the 


of Teachers Colleges, 


the following resolution Association of 


American Universities: 


1. WueREAS the character of American citizen- 
ship is determined to a considerable extent by the 
facts, habits, and attitudes learned by students in 
publie elementary and high schools; and 

2. WHEREAS the teachers in American public 
schools ‘are prepared for the discharge of this im- 
portant responsibility by universities, colleges, and 
teachers colleges, whose faculty members in each 
case are educated by the graduate schools of Amer- 
ican universities; and 

3. WHEREAS the programs and policies of grad- 
uate schools have heretofore been directed almost 
exclusively toward the education of research spe- 
cialists, with emphasis upon the use of the methods 
of exact science for the discovery of new facts in 
specialized areas, and usually with insistence that 
social and ethical interpretations of data be omitted 
or ignored; and 

4. WHEREAS the 
knowledge thus fostered by the 
brought the peoples of the world into closer and 


great advances in scientific 


universities have 


closer relations of mutual interdependence, making 
it necessary for one who is to become a constructive 
citizen to aequire in the schools a broad understand- 
ing of the complex interactions of human experi- 
ences, ethical ideals, social institutions, biological 
forces, and material environment; and 

5. WHEREAS the public’s growing demand for 
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more competent teachers has led an increasing num 
ber of states to require the equivalent of a master’s 
degree for the certification of public-school teacher 
which will after the war undoubtedly lead hundreds 
of colleges to seek the right to grant advaneed d 
grees; and 

(6) WHEREAS it seems desirable that the grad 
uate schools of American universities should con 
tribute to the development of better teachers wit 
as great efficiency as they have contributed and a 
contributing to the development of scientific know 
edge of and control over material resources; 

Be it therefore 

RESOLVED, that it is hereby recommended to tl 
Association of American Universities: (1) that it 
initiate a thorough study of its programs and 
policies, from the point of view of its direct re 
sponsibilities for the broader education of teachers 
for colleges, teachers colleges, and public schools; 
(2) that, on the findings of such a comprehensive 
study, it reorganize its programs and policies in 
ways that will enable graduate schools and under 
graduate colleges to discharge with greater effi 
ciency their responsibilities for the general im 
provement of citizenship through the instruction 
provided by the teachers they prepare for the col 
leges and publie schools of America; and (3) that 
those national associations interested in teacher- 
education offer their whole-hearted encouragement 
and assistance to the American Association of Uni- 
versities in the planning, conduct, and interpreta- 
tion of such a comprehensive study of the educa 
tion of teachers as is suggested above. 


The resolution was formulated by M. R. 
Trabue, dean, School of Edueation, the Penn- 
sylvania State College, as a result of discussions 
the Madison ( Wise.) meeting of the Council on 


Cooperation. 


“AIR-AGE EDUCATION RESEARCH” 


On November 5, a group of educators met 
with 
and pilots to organize a program of educational 
research for advancing the understanding of 
air-transportation. The fundamental purpose 
of this work is to assist teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, curriculum committees, and text- 
book writers in their efforts to secure authentic 
information and Par- 
ticular emphasis will be given to the needs of 
teachers of geography, history, civics, the fine 
arts, and the language arts. The project will 
be known as “Air-Age Education Research.” 


air-transportation executives, engineers, 


materials on aviation. 
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Financial support and sponsorship for the 
project have been given by American Airlines, 
Inc. In announcing the project, Charles <A. 
Rheinstrom, vice-president of the airline, said: 

It has been apparent for some time that there is 
a need for a sound and conservative approach to 
the presentation of the multitude of problems which 
the development of air transportation is creating in 
our society. It is essential for the welfare of the 
Nation that children in sehools, youth in colleges, 
and people in every walk of life understand these 
problems so that solutions may be arrived at which 
will be most beneficial to our Nation as well as to 
all civilization throughout the world. 

Air-Age Education Research will act as a 
liaison agency bringing air-transportation engineers 
and technicians into closer relationship with the 
leaders of schools, colleges, and adult education. 
In this way it is hoped that this new ageney may 
be able to advance the understanding of the impli- 
cations of air transportation in the social, political, 
and economie phases of our national and interna- 
tional society. \ 

N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., has been appointed 
director of Air-Age Education Research. He 
has been associated with air transportation since 
1929 and last year was called in as educational 
consultant for the Civil Aeronauties Adminis- 
tration to assist in the preparation of the popu- 
lar Air-Age series of high-school textbooks, 
which have had a sale of over a million copies. 
Until recently Dr. Engelhardt was director of 
research in the public schools of Newark, N. J. 
He has also taught at the University of Florida 
and the University of Wisconsin. He is the 
author of “Education for the Air Age,” “New 
Frontiers of Our Global World,” and the “Air 
World Map.” 

The members of the advisory board of Air- 
Age Edueation Research include: Alexander J. 
Stoddard, superintendent of schools, Philadel- 
phia, who is also chairman of the Educational 
Policies Commission, NEA; Edwin A. Lee, dean, 
School of Education, University of California 
(Los Angeles), a leader in the field of vocational 
education and former president of the American 
Voeational Association; Ben M. Cherrington, 
director of the Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Social Sciences, chairman of the depart- 
ment of international relations, University of 
Denver, and author of “Methods of Education 
in International Attitudes.” 
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FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
AWARDED STUDENTS FROM 
ABROAD 


THE Institute of International Education has 
announced its appointments to fellowships and 
scholarships for the academic year 1943-44. 

Three hundred sixty-one students from 20 
Latin-American republics and 55 students from 
European and Asiatie countries and Canada are 
on the list. Many of the Europeans are refu- 
The 416 students are studying in 140 col 


gees. 
leges and edueational institutions in 39 states 
and the District of Columbia. Sixteen United 


States students are following special studies in 
the United States. 
In all 


edueational institution, which in some eases has 


instances tuition is awarded by the 


also awarded maintenance. Among interested 
organizations providing for maintenance, in ad- 
dition to the Department of State, are the Kel 
logg Foundation, the Pan American Congress of 
Ophthalmology, the Infantile Paralysis Project 
of The Reader’s Digest, the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs as well as some of the state 
federations, the Woman’s National Farm and 
Garden Association, and many other national 
and civie organizations. An inereasing number 
of private agencies and individuals are provid- 
ing fellowship opportunities for foreign stu- 
dents, particularly Latin-American students, in 


the United States. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY’S 
LANGUAGE PROGRAM 

A pRESS release from Northwestern Univer- 

sity, dated October 25, reports the successful 

use of a new technique in the department of 

Edwin R. Place, chairman 


anticipates a 50-per-cent 


Romance languages. 
of the department, 
“speed-up in ability 
a foreign language” as a result of the “unique 


to understand and speak 


program of language instruction instituted this 


fall.” 


The new program, in which the traditional text- 
book is minimized, uses a combination of record- 
ings, played on a special phonograph and heard 
through earphones or loud-speakers, and short-wave 
radio. Although recordings have been used before 
for supplementary work in the teaching of lan- 
guages, Northwestern is the first university in the 
United States to introduce this learning-by-hearing 
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system as the basis of instruction in all beginning 
Romance-language courses. 

The program uses a special phonograph that 
permits control of speed and tonal quality, ear- 
phones that give better reproduction and shut 
out extraneous noises and sounds, and loud- 
speakers that magnify the voice and carry it 
to all parts of the room. For advanced stu- 


dents, a short-wave receiving unit, which can 


be connected to a loud speaker or to earphones, 


provides practical upplications of conversations, 
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pronunciation, and grammar through broadeasts 
emanating from foreign countries. 

The new auditory method is being used in 
French 


Some of the recordings are commer- 


Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, and 
classes. 
cially made but “most have been recorded in 
the laboratory of the School of Speech” at the 
university. Working with Dr. Place are Elton 
Hocking, associate professor, Harvey Johnson 
and Alphonse V. Roche, assistant professors, 
and Jose Sanchez, instructor, all in the depart- 


ment of Romance languages. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Cecih HinsHaw, who was appointed dean, 
William Penn College (Oskaloosa, Iowa), last 
June, has been appointed president of the eol- 
lege to succeed Erroll T. Elliott upon the latter’s 
retirement, January 1. Dr. Elliott has resigned 
to become executive secretary of the Five Year 
Meeting of Friends, Richmond, Ind. 


R. S. Arrowoop, former pastor of the Me- 
Kinnon Presbyterian Chureh, Coneord (N. C.), 
became president, Mitchell College (Statesville, 
N. C. 


year. 


), at the opening of the present academic 


Joun P. von GRUENINGEN has sueceeded 
Thomas W. Simons as president, Crosby-Iron- 


ton Junior College, Crosby, Minn. 


FREDERICK M. SCHAEBERLE is acting as chief 
officer of (New 
York City) during the absence of the president, 


administrative Pace Institute 


Robert S. Pace, who is in service with the Army. 


I. B. Lemon, who has served as registrar, 
Oregon State College (Corvallis), for the past 
twenty-one years, has been appointed dean of 
administration. In this position, which was re- 
cently created, Dean Lemon “will continue as 
co-ordinator of the ASTP on the eampus but 
will... give attention to campus organization 
work and improvement of instructional service. 
He will also retain supervision of the registrar’s 
oftice and take over many of the duties formerly 


assigned to the executive secretary of the col- 


lege, a position that is now unfilled.” D. T. 


Ordeman, associate professor of English, has 


been appointed associate registrar. 


JOHN THomas Von Tress has been appointed 
dean, La Junta (Colo.) Junior College, to sue- 
ceed Louis Breternitz, whose appointment as 
field representative for the University of Denver 
was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, Octo- 
ber 30. 


Cart H. Scumipt has succeeded W. S. Dodd 
as dean, Fairbury (Nebr.) Junior College. 


CLeO K. Goutp has been appointed dean, 
Elkader (Iowa) Publie Junior College, to sue- 
ceed G. A. Luther as administrative head of the 
institution. 

AMIE GILBERT succeeded Wayne W. Johnson 
Scottsbluff (Nebr.) Junior College, 
upon the resignation of the latter at the open- 


as dean, 


ing of the school year to aceept a post as as- 
sistant personnel director in the department of 
metallurgy, the University of Chicago. 


V. Gregory Rosemont, of Omaha, has been 
appointed dean and professor of social science, 
Nebraska Central College (Central City) ; Mary 
Macfarlane assistant to 
Charles Fordyce in the department of psychol- 
ogy, University of Nebraska, has been named 
head of the department of education and psy- 


Dobson, formerly 


chology. 


Bastu H. Pererson has been appointed di- 
rector, Glendale (Calif.) Junior College, suc- 
ceeding George H. Geyer. 


Wenzit K. Dotva recently sueceeded John T. 
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Lynch as director, Denver Junior College, Uni- 
versity of Denver. 


MarGARET WILLIAMS PoweELt has been ap- 
pointed acting dean of women, Franklin College 
of Indiana (Franklin), to sueceed Mrs. Lloyd 
Ek. Herring, who held the post during the sum- 
mer in addition to her duties as house mother. 
Mrs. Herring continues in her capacity as house 
mother in the dormitory. Eunice Kendall has 
sueceeded June Olney as instructor in physical 
education; Miss Olney resigned to accept a 
scholarship at 
Alfred C. Mudrich has succeeded Warren Babb, 


the University of Wisconsin. 


instructor in music; Mr. Babb resigned to ae- 
cept an appointment to the staff of the Univer- 
sity of Louisville, Ky. 


Gorpon W. BLACKWELL, former member of 
the staff of the Institute for Research in Social 
Science, University of North Carolina, has re- 
turned as director of the institute and research 
professor. According to Howard W. Odum, 
Kenan professor of sociology, the appointment 
has been made “in line with his recommendation 
for an expanding program in regional research 
and widening opportunities for the utilization 
of research materials in the field of education, 
Katha- 
rine Jocher and Lee M. Brooks, associate pro- 


planning, and regional development.” 


fessors of sociology, have been promoted to pro- 
fessorships. 


Epwarp W. Seay has been appointed director 
of admissions, Knox College (Galesburg, IIl.), 
to sueceed Thomas P. 
Washington (D. C.) for the duration as civilian 
director of the Navy V-12 program. Mr. Seay 
will assume his duties following the Thanks- 


‘arpenter, who is in 


giving vacation. 


I. A. MERCHANT, whose promotion at Iowa 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanie Arts 
was reported in ScHooL AND Society, Novem- 
ber 6, was advanced to the headship of the de- 
partment of veterinary hygiene and not to the 
deanship of the division. “In his new position 
he sueceeds Charles Murray, dean emeritus, who 
became head of veterinary hygiene on July 1 at 
the time he retired from the post of dean of 
veterinary medicine. Dr. Murray will now de- 
vote all of his time to direction of the Veter- 


” 


inary Research Institute. 
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I. GEORGE BLAKE has been named acting head 
of the department of history, Franklin College 
of Indiana, to serve during the absence of John 
F.. Cady, who is working with the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services. Dr. Cady has resigned from the 
deanship of the college, but expects to return 
as professor of history. William Gear Spencer, 
president, has been asked by the Teachers’ Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trustees to assume the 


duties of the dean. 


OrxLO CHILps, a member of the staff of Weber 
College (Ogden, Utah), has been given a year’s 
leave of absence to accept a teaching post at 


the University of Michigan. 


THE following appointments were made ear- 
lier in the year in the School of Applied Social 
Sciences, Western Reserve University, accord- 
ing to a report sent to SCHOOL AND Society by 
Leonard W. Mayo, dean: Esther Test, former 
program director, Brooklyn (N. Y.) YWCA, as- 
sistant professor of social group work; Virginia 
Tannar, formerly of the New York School of 
Social Work, Columbia University, associate 
professor of social ease work; Elsie Martens, 
formerly district secretary, Cleveland Institute 
of Family Service, assistant professor of social 
“ase Work; and Susanne Schulze, formerly of 
the School of Social Work in Berlin, who has 
been a member of the staff since 1938, associate 
professor of child welfare. 


H. V. BARAVALLE was appointed professor of 
mathematies, Adelphi College (Garden City, N. 
Y.), at the beginning of the academic year. 


Tue following are recent changes in staff at 
Cornell College (Mount Vernon, Iowa): Mrs. 
Jacques Jolas replaces Elizabeth Bryant Myers 
as assistant to the director of the conservatory 
of music; Mrs. Myers is teaching music in the 
officers’ children at Fort Leaven- 
Harold W. Baltz, director of the 
conservatory, who has been on leave as an in- 


school for 
worth, Kans. 


structor in navigation in the Naval Flight Pre- 
paratory School, has returned to devote full 
Roy A. Nel 


Johnston professor of physies, is 


time to choir work and teaching. 
W. F. 


assisting Russell D. Cole, vice-president, as co- 


son, 


ordinator between the Naval Flight Preparatory 
School and the college. Albion R. King, dean 


of men, replaces William J. Scarborough as as- 
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sistant professor of religion and psychology; 


Dr. Scarborough has been appointed dean, 
Morningside College, Sioux City. Margaret 


Taylor has been appointed librarian of the fine- 
arts library to sueceed Helen Dinklage, who is 
first assistant librarian, University of Kansas 
City (Mo.) Library. 
appointed head dietitian, Pfeiffer Hall, sueceed- 


Emma J. Fife has been 
ing Marjorie Johanns, and La Verne Sejkora 


has been named assistant to Leila Huebsch, 


dietitian and director of the dining halls. 
MartTuHa A. 
ciate professor of fine and industrial arts, State 
Teachers College, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
IAN A. 


omy, University of Arizona, has been released 


Bowers has been appointed asso- 


BriaGs, associate professor of agron- 


from his duties to serve as special consultant 


for the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation at Yuma. 


RAQUEL SENIOR, chairman of the department 
of Spanish, Finch Junior College (New York 
City), disclosed, November 18, “that in eo-oper- 
ation with the Office of the Coordinator of In- 
ter-American Affairs she is teaching English to 
a group of Uruguayans, among whom is En- 
rique Fabregat, former minister of education of 
This 


value in providing an interchange of ideas be- 


Uruguay. program has proved of 
tween American and Uruguayan leaders in this 


country.” 


Martua Mitier Young, assistant bursar, 
Barnard College, Columbia University, has been 
appointed bursar, Connectieut College (New 


London), to sueceed Elizabeth C. Wright, who 
has retired after having held the office since the 
Mrs. John J. 


De Gange, former secretary to Miss Wright, has 


opening of the college in 1915. 


been appointed assistant bursar. 


Recent Deaths 

WiuiiaAM GerorGe Bats, superintendent of 
schools, Richmond (Ind.), died, October 15, ae- 
cording to a report sent to ScHOOL AND So- 


Mr. 


Bate, who was in his fifty-fifth year at the time 


crETY by Thomas H. Briggs, November 17. 


of his death, had served as instructor in social 
sciences (1910-13), Jacksonville (Ill.) High 
School; principal (1913-19), Mankato ( Minn.) 
High School; (1919-21) 
superintendent (since 1921), Richmond. 


and principal and 


CHARLES FREDERICK Bowers, professor of 
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architectural engineering, Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts (Ames), “is re 
ported to have lost his life in an accident in the 
South Pacific, October 21,” according to a letter 
received by SCHOOL AND Society, November 22, 
from Edward 8. Allen, associate professor of 
mathematics at the college. Professor Bowers 
had been on leave as a first lieutenant with the 
Army Air Forces. 


Percy GoETSCHIUS, former professor of har- 
mony, the history of music, and piano, Syracuse 
(N. Y.) University, died, October 29, at the age 
of ninety years, according to a report to The 
New York Times, November 19. 


was considered one of the outstanding teachers 


Dr. Goetschius 
of composition in the United States. He was 
born in Paterson (N. J.), but spent many years 
in study and teaching in Germany. He returned 
to this country in 1890 to aeecept the professor- 
In 1892, he was 


named head of the department of composition 


ship at Syracuse University. 


at the New England Conservatory of Musie 
(Boston), a post that he held until 1896. When 
the New York Institute of Musical Art (New 
York City) was founded in 1905, he was ap- 
pointed head of the department of theory and 
composition and remained in this post until his 


retirement, 1925. 


SistER MArGARET Mary FeupaGe, dean, Im- 
maculate Heart College (Los Angeles), died, 
November 9. “Sister Margaret Mary, who was 
sixty-seven years old at the time of her death, 
had been one of the founders of the college and 
chairman of the departinent of history. She 
was appointed dean of the college in 1928. In 
addition to her many contributions to the field 
of edueation, Sister Margaret Mary was the 
author of a textbook on the history of Cali- 
fornia which is used in the parochial schools 


’ This announcement was 


throughout the state.’ 
sent to ScHooL AND Society, November 17, by 


Sister M. Eucharia, president of the college. 


SAMUEL ANnGuS, professor of New Testament 
and historical theology, St. Andrew’s College 
(New South Wales), died recently at the age of 
sixty-two years, according to a report to The 
New York Times, November 17. Dr. Angus 
had a wide acquaintance in the United States, 
having lectured on Hellenistic Greek at Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Theological Seminary (1906-10) ; 
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delivered the Gay lectures at the University of 
Louisville (1912); and served as acting pro- 
fessor of New Testament interpretation and El- 
liot lecturer (1920), Western Theological Sem- 
inary (Pittsburgh), and Earle lecturer (1925— 
29), Pacifie School of Religion, Berkeley, Calif. 
Ile was visiting professor of edueation (1929- 
31), Teachers College, Columbia University. 

HAROLD CHAPMAN Brown, professor of phi- 
losophy, Stanford University, died, November 9, 
at the age of sixty-four years, according to a 
report received by ScHooL AnD Society, No- 
vember 20. Dr. Brown had served as assistant 
in philosophy (1904-06), Harvard University; 
instructor in philosophy (1906-14), Columbia 
University; and professor of philosophy (since 
1914), Stanford University. 

GorDON BaLcH NEVIN, professor of organ, 
Westminster College (New Wilmington, Pa.), 
died, November 15, at the age of fifty-one years. 
Dr. Gordon had taught privately and at Hiram 
(Ohio) College before going to Westminster 
College in 1931. 

SaraAH W. Masters, last surviving founder 
and former headmistress, Masters School 
(Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.), died, November 15, at the 
age of ninety years. Miss Masters with her 
mother and two sisters founded the school in 
1877, and it remained under their control until 
1917 when it was given to the alumnae to in- 
corporate and operate. 

Karu YounG, Sterling professor of English, 
Yale University, sueeumbed to a heart attack, 
November 17, at the age of sixty-four years. 
Dr. Young had served as assistant professor of 
English (1908-09), associate professor (1909- 
12), and professor (1912-23), University of 
Wisconsin, and in the professorship at Yale 
University since 1923. 

GrEORGE E. SENSENEY, former professor of 
design, Smith College, died, November 18, at 
the age of sixty-nine years. Professor Senseney 
had taught etching at the Art Students League 
(New York City) and in 1916 organized the 
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New School of Art in Chieago. From 1921 to 
1925, he served as professor of design at Smith 
College. 

ADELINE DE SALE LINK, assistant professor 
of chemistry, the University of Chicago, died, 
the 
Mrs. Link, who was considered “one of Amer- 


November 20, at age of fifty-one years. 
ica’s outstanding women chemists,” had taught 
at Lawrence College (Appleton, Wise.) from 
1917 to 1921. 
of the University of Chicago in 1922, where she 


She was appointed to the staff 


was associated with her husband, George K. K. 


Link, professor of botany, in scientific research. 


FRANKLIN DE RonpE FuRMAN, dean emer 
itus, Stevens Institute of Technology (Hoboken, 
N. J.), died, November 20, at the age of seventy- 
three years. Mr. Furman had served the insti 
tute 1893: as 


drawing (1893-99), assistant professor (1899 


since instructor in mechanical 
1902), associate professor of mechanical draw- 
ing and designing (1902-04), professor (1904 
07), professor of mechanism (1907-18), pro- 
(1907-41), head of 
the department (1918-41), dean of the junior 
class (1918-28), 
1928-41. 


fessor of machine design 


and dean of the college, 


Apna W. Risuey, former head of the depart- 
ment of history, New York State College for 
Teachers (Albany), died, November 21, at the 
age of seventy-one years. Dr. Risley had also 
taught at Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 


Other Items 

THE American Family Magazine Book Foun- 
dation has announced the publication of a spe- 
cial volume, “Understanding Marriage and the 
Family,” in honor of Ernest Rutherford Groves, 
professor of sociology, the University of North 
Carolina. 

Frep T. WILHELMS, assistant director of the 
Consumer Education Study, has returned to 
Washington, D. C., after a month’s trip “visit- 
ing schools and conferring with school people 
about a program of consumer education.” 


Correspondence... 





WHO SHOULD MAKE THE PEACE? 
AFTER reading with considerable interest Pro- 
fessor Lien’s article, “Imperatives for the Peace- 





Makers,” ScHoo. anp Society, September 4, 
I am glad to suggest a few things which seem 
to me to be also of great importance in connec- 
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tion with the establishment of a better world 


order. 
about who 


Professor Lien says very little 
should make the peace. That is one of the 
things with which I have been concerned re- 


cently for it seems to me that, if we leave it up 
to the diplomats, politicians, and militarists to 
make peace, the voices of the people and the 
experts may not be sufficiently articulate to 
bring to the better world some of the things 
that it needs. 

I should like to suggest that the kind of peace 
should be chosen so that the senators would not 
be obliged to accept everything in one gulp. I 
quite agree that the armistice should be short, 
for there are certain imperatives, such as the 
food 
and the problem of refugees, that will demand 


problem, questions of clothing, health, 


immediate attention and these should be under- 
taken by organizations of the League of Nations 
working in those fields. Beyond that, the long- 
range questions, such as those relating to minor- 
ities, boundaries, colonies, strength or weakness 
of aggressor nations like Germany, should all be 
put in the hands of experts in the given fields 
and the experts should all have ample time to 
arrive at just and equitable solutions of the 
problems presented. 

Too often we forget the Corfu incident, when 
Mussolini, whom I think we may designate as 
the first dictator, went on the rampage and the 
representatives of the large powers were allowed 
to appease him, before Herr Hitler had attained 
a place of prominence in Germany. Certainly 
the like of that should not be allowed to happen 
again. 

In regard to the world peace guard which 
Professor Lien suggested, the members of the 
organization, it seems to me, should be world 
sense of the word and 


citizens in the truest 


Reborts... 
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young men and women who would assume the 
responsibility should regard it as one of the 
greatest honors that could come to them. 

I would further Woodrow Wilson’s 
which he termed an organization of friendship 


idea, 


of the world, and encourage the exchange of 
students, teachers, travelers, all kinds of scien 
tists, professional people, engineers, labor 
groups, and anybody that has a yen to see the 
world, as I believe that is something that would 
make for better understanding. 

I like particularly little 
phrase, “the teeth that the League of Nations 


On the other hand, 


Professor Lien’s 


lacked were wisdom teeth.” 
I should like to see every constructive piece of 
machinery that has been set up and made to 
work effectively by the league used to greater 
advantage in establishing a better world order. 
H. Lorine PIcKert 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
St. Louis BRANCH, 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS ASSOCIATION 


A COMMENT ON “MOSES AND THE 
TEN COMMANDMENTS” 
REFERRING to Hermann S&S. Ficke’s 
“Moses and the Ten Commandments,” SCHOOL 
AND Society, October 30, I trust that I do not 
have to point out to Mr. Ficke that I am quite 
aware that Moses broke the Commandments 
literally, and that I know that the students are 
(or “boners” would lose their 


note, 


usually right 
point, and our educational system its raison 
d’étre). Many readers find Donne an obseure 
English poet; but there are some thoughts which 
might be expressed with less ambiguity, and the 
student in question might well have said that 
Moses broke the tables; ef. Exodus 32: 19; 34, 


1, 4, ete. nd 
F Rosert WITHINGTON 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 





PROPOSED EDUCATIONAL ADJUST- 
MENT 
THE report of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board on “Demobilization and Readjust- 
ment,’ submitted to the President last summer, 
lists education as one of the five major aids to 


readjustment. The report was prepared by a 


conference set up by the board in the summer of 
1942 by authorization of the President. The 
conference included authorities from the armed 
forces, the Veterans’ Administration, War Man- 
power Commission, and other related agencies. 

A government program for education and 
training is reeommended which should make pro- 
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vision for two plans; (1) A general plan de- 
signed to meet the needs of education and train- 
ing of the great majority of ex-servicemen, and 
(2) a supplementary educational plan designed 
to meet the needs of those who had entered upon 
an extended educational program which was in- 
terrupted by the period of military and naval 
services, and of other specially qualified ex-ser- 
viceemen who could benefit by a more extended 
program of general, technical, or professional 
education. 

Although no definite recommendation is made 
to cover war workers, the report states that: 


For those released from war industries, and for 
certain classes of wartime employees of the Gov- 
ernment, a training and education program would 
also assist in the readjustment process. 


With reference to handicapped veterans, the 
report ealls attention to the provisions already 
made for the rehabilitation, education, and train- 
ing of such men; plans for the administration of 
which are in preparation now by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

For each of the various edueational needs 
cited, the report states that provision should be 
made for getting a program under way. In 
each case the amount of education and training 
provided should depend on the number desiring, 
and qualifying for, education and training and 
on the need for trained persons in the various 
trades, occupations, and professions. The gen- 
eral plan would provide education and training 
for a maximum of one year, to meet the needs of 
the great majority of ex-servicemen. 

Recognizing that this general plan is too lim- 
ited to deal adequately with the “fields of ad- 
vanced education or the more extended needs 
of professional and vocational education,” the 
conference recommended that the general edu- 
cational plan be supplemented by provisions for 
more extended opportunities in the fields of 
higher education and of technical or profes- 
sional education, through a system of scholar- 
ships. In justification for this supplemental 
provision the conference believes: 


. . . The Nation has a special responsibility to 
provide education for those who had entered upon 
an extended course of education which was inter- 
rupted by their services in the armed forces. We 
also recognize that it is desirable to provide edu- 
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cation for those discharged from the armed forces 
who have made unusual progress or who otherwise 
can be shown to have particular aptitude and abil- 
ity. Further, the whole process of education will 
have been interrupted during the war, and there will 
be a shortage of specially educated and qualified 
persons. For these reasons the general plan will 
need to be supplemented to meet both the needs 
of those from the services for special training and 
the needs of the Nation for specially trained per- 
sonnel. 


The recommendations of the conference re- 
garding this supplemental provision for ad- 
vanced and professional and technical eduea- 
tion are as follows: 


1. The general educational plan should be supple- 
mented by provisions for more extended opportuni- 
ties in the fields of higher education and of tech- 
nical or professional education. 

2. Any persons who are judged eligible for a dis- 
charge from the armed services other than dishonor- 
able, and have served in the armed forees for at 
least 90 days, should be eligible to apply for such 
supplementary education. Selection from among 
those applying for supplementary education should 
be on a competitive basis. 

3. The supplementary education should be made 
available under a system of scholarships carrying 
with them reasonable maintenance allowance. 

4. Scholarships should be administered in such a 
way as to encourage the education of men for tech- 
nical and professional occupations in which there 
are likely to be shortages of adequately trained per- 
sonnel, 

5. No scholarships should be offered in fields in 
which there is already an oversupply of trained per- 
sons or in which there is likelihood of satisfactory 
and useful employment. 

6. In order to provide equal opportunities among 
those who are being discharged from the armed 
services at various times during the demobilization 
process, a number of scholarships in each field 
should be made available within determined time 
intervals, and the number of scholarships made 
available should be made proportional to the num- 
ber of men being discharged from the services 
within these time intervals. 

7. Any course of supplementary education pro- 
vided to an individual should not exceed a 4-year 
period, including any education provided under the 
general education plan. All courses of education 
should be accomplished within a period of six years 
following the termination of the present war, as 
declared. 

8. Continuation of the student in his program 
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even after selection has been made should depend 
upon his academic and general progress, 

In the prosecution of plans for such collegiate 
and professional education, the report states 
tasks: (1) over-all 


planning and assistance in the drafting of sug- 


that there are three main 
gested legislation; (2) specific planning on the 
part of each college, university, or professional 
school in order to determine its particular con- 
tribution to the program; and (3) administra- 
tion of the funds which may be appropriated 
to implement the program, and supervision of 
standards and eligibility requirements. 

As yet, the report of the conference has not 
been brought before Congress for action. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, however, briefly outlined the 
proposals in a special message, October 27, as 
reported in ScuooL AND Society, November 6. 
The chairman of the conference was Floyd W. 
the University of Chicago. Other 
Brown, Edueation 


Reeves of 
members were: Francis J. 
Adviser, joint Army-Navy Committee on Wel- 
fare and Recreation; Edward C. Elliott, chief, 
Professional and Technical Employment and 
Training Division, War Manpower Commis- 
sion; William Haber, director, Bureau of Pro- 
gram Requirements, War Manpower Commis- 
sion; Brigadier General Frank T. Hines, ad- 
ministrator, Veterans’ Administration; Major 
General Lewis B. Hershey, director, Bureau 
of Seleetive Service, War Manpower Commis- 
sion; A. F. Hinrichs, Acting Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, Department of 
tenant Commander Ralph A. Sentman, U.S.N. 


(ret.), officer in charge of Edueational Services 


Labor; Lieu- 


Section, Training Division, Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, Navy Department; Colonel Francis 
T. Spaulding, chief, Education Branch, Special 
Service Division, War Department; Howard R. 
Tolley, Agricultural EKeo- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture; Thomas 
J. Woofter, Jr., director of research, Federal 
Security Agency; and Leonard Outhwaite, Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, secretary. 


chief, Bureau of 


Forrest H. KirKPATRICK 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


NEW YORK COLLEGES IN WARTIME 
Tue figures in this article give a state-wide 
picture of New York higher education in war. 
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All the information relating to government 
sponsored programs for the training of special- 
ized personnel for the armed forces has been 
announced in various individual press releases 
Consequently, no 
information is given in this summary that has 
not been available to the public for some time, 
but it has now been brought together as a com 
posite picture of what the colleges are doing to 
further the war effort and to show how the col 
leges in New York State are likely to survive 


from the colleges concerned. 


these trying times. The data given in this sum- 
mary are from reports the colleges of the state 
have sent to the Division of Higher Edueation 
of the State Education Department. 
Enrollments. From a peactime enrollment of 
171,690 men and women in 1940, the colleges 
dropped to 119,227 in February, 1943. It is 
anticipated that a further drop in eivilian stu- 
dents will be recorded this fall, but will be some- 


what compensated for by the government- 
sponsored programs to be described below. 


Three fourths of the colleges in the state oper- 
ated summer terms in 1943, varying in length 
from four to 21 weeks, and enrolling 50,251 
students. This was the largest summer enroll- 
ment since 1940. 

Use of College Facilities. 
assignment of men to the colleges for the Army 
Specialized Training Programs, Navy V-12, 
and similar programs, the colleges were making 
contributions to the war effort many of which 
could not be duplicated by other agencies. Re- 
search and testing laboratories and the scientists 
and engineers to use them were being furnished 
by at least a dozen institutions in the state. 
One university has been earrying on 14 research 
projects at the request of the Army and Navy. 
Others are doing work for such agencies as the 
National Advisory Committee on Aeronautics, 
the Office of Science, Research, and Develop- 
ment, and Lend-Lease. Faculty members of 
several institutions are being used as consultants 
by various government agencies and some indus- 


Even prior to the 


tries. 

New Courses for Regular College Students. 
The colleges have made many adjustments in 
their curricula and course offerings to help their 
regularly enrolled students prepare themselves 
for greater usefulness in the war effort. To 
require physical education of all students is a 
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regular procedure today. Courses in camouflage 
are being given in at least five colleges and stu- 
dents who have had this training have had un- 
usually rapid advancement in the armed ser- 
The 


course was first aid, followed by meteorology, 


vices. most frequently mentioned new 
mathematies (with new emphasis on plane and 
spherical trigonometry), maps, navigation or 
nautical astronomy, world or military geogra- 
phy, electricity and physies, specialized chem- 
istry courses, cryptography, psychology, and war 
languages such as Japanese, Chinese, Albanian, 
Russian, Turkish, Arabic, and Portuguese, in 
addition to the standard European languages. 
Some colleges have given civilian-defense courses 
such as nutrition, nurse’s aid, home nursing, 
canteen service, air-raid wardens, fire and police 
auxiliary training. 

Thirty- 
eight different colleges or universities have one 


Government Sponsored Programs. 


or more of the following programs assigned to 
them. As of July 15 the Army in its Specialized 
Training Program had 1,986 students getting 
basic training in six colleges, 1,447 students in 
seven medical schools, 615 in two dental schools, 
1,054 getting foreign-language and area train- 
ing in five colleges, 133 in veterinary medicine, 
522 in engineering, and 151 in personnel psy- 
chology. Under the sponsorship of the Army 
Air Forces, four colleges in New York were 
giving training to 2,797 aviation cadets, and two 
other colleges were training meteorologists in 
three programs—‘Basic,” “Pre,” and “Ad- 
vanced.” 

The registrar’s office and the personnel bureau 
of one of our metropolitan colleges are examin- 
ing eredentials, testing, and interviewing thou- 
sands of soldiers to help the Army decide for 
which program each man is best suited. This 
is the STAR or Specialized Training Assign- 
ment and Reclassification center. 

In August ASTP units were established at 
five more colleges in the state and two more 
colleges were added to the list in September. 

The Navy has 2,917 men in basie V—12 units 
in seven colleges. These are due to remain in 
college one to five semesters before going on to 
midshipmen’s training schools. Four colleges 
are giving engineering training to 2,514 Navy 
men which may last as long as eight semesters. 
Five hundred thirty-seven are in seven medical 
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schools, 69 are in two dental schools, 90 are get- 
ting special work in steam engineering in one 
school, and 131 are being trained in one college 
for military government and administration. 
There are two Naval Flight Preparatory Schools 
in the state giving pre-flight training, much of 
it on the high-school level academically, to 1,185 
men. A total of 2,437 men have gone through 
these schools since January 1, 1943. 

The Navy the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority is giving War Training 


in co-operation with 
Service flight training to 532 men on five eam- 
puses, and 1,315 men have received this training 
since January 1. In this same period the Coast 
Guard Training Program for Hospital Corps- 
men has sent 400 men through twelve-week 
courses at one college of pharmacy. 

S. Office of Edu 
eation, 18 colleges on July 15 were training 
5,746 people in ESMWT courses. Last Feb 


ruary the enrollment in these courses was nearly 


Under the auspices of the U. 


15,000 and since January Ist, 20 colleges have 
trained 23,214 people in these courses, which 
vary in length from six to 30 weeks. 

In July five colleges were training 161 nurses 
Public 


One college was training 70 


in a program sponsored by the U. S. 
Health 


girls in pre-clinieal nursing. 


Service. 


The State Education Department sponsored 
courses in four colleges that on July 15 were 
training 757 people for work in war industries 
and since January 1, 1,487 people have had the 
advantage of these courses. 

Faculty Manpower. To provide the varied 
and technical courses demanded in all of these 
programs has created a serious problem in e¢ol- 
lege faculty manpower. Many faculty members 
have been called to government or military ser- 
vice. ; 

In January, 1943, the college faculties in New 
York numbered 10,838 which was a drop of 681 
from January, 1942. In that same period 1,957 
faculty had resigned, retired, or been granted 
leave of absence. Evidently 1,276 of these losses 
were replaced. Since January 1, 1943, 65 col 
leges have lost 458 faculty by resignation or 
retirement. 
tion in this period. 


temporarily lost 832 faculty members by leaves 


Only 24 colleges report no resigna- 
Sixty-five colleges have 


of absence while 21 colleges report no leaves 


granted since January 1. Of these faculty va- 
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cancies made in recent months, only 371 have 
been filled by replacements. 

In addition to losses, considerable “retooling” 
of the remaining faculty has been required for 
the colleges to meet the demands for teachers of 
scientifie and technical subjects in the programs 
listed above. Over 550 faculty members in 22 
colleges are teaching full time in these govern- 
ment-sponsored programs, abour 2,000 faculty 
in 33 colleges are giving at ieast part time to 
such courses, and 30 colleges have had to add 
566 full-time and 114 part-time “special” mem- 
bers-to their staffs in order to meet the demands. 

Forty-four different colleges are continuing 
without government-sponsored projects. Among 
these are the state teachers colleges, 18 colleges 
ten seminaries. 


for and theological 


These are the types of institutions that will 


women, 
suffer least in enrollment losses and decreased 
income due to men going into the armed ser- 
vices. Consequently, it is anticipated that, if 
the war ends in the not too distant future, most 
of the colleges in New York State will be able 
to survive these unhappy times and be ready to 
serve in the great task of rehabilitation and re- 
adjustment that will be ahead. 
JOHN S. 
DIRECTOR OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 
New YorRK STATE EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT 


ALLEN 


INTENSIVE LANGUAGE STUDY AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
THE impact of new needs and interests, felt 
in all fields of education since America’s entry 
into the war, has occasioned sharp reorientations 
in the field of foreign-language study. Lingual 
courses offered by institutions under contract to 
the Army and Navy, or by the armed services 
themselves, represented startling innovations. 
Students devoted their entire time of study to 
the acquisition of a foreign tongue. The new 
programs of language training have justifiably 

been named “intensive.” 
The organization of officially sponsored lin- 
guistic courses has displayed extraordinary in- 


geniousness in its schooling of personnel in 


dozens of languages, from Ambharie to Zulu. 
On the other hand, the universities that econ- 


tinued the offering of a rounded eurriculum in 


liberal arts had less opportunity to experiment 
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within their framework of courses. When con- 
ditions were propitious, however, the latter have 
taught intensive language courses on their own 
initiative. 

An opportunity to institute new courses of 
lingual training was afforded the University of 
Southern California by a change in the univer- 
sity calendar which created an intersession be- 
tween May 24 and June 26. Foresight on the 
part of educational directors and expressed in- 
terest on the part of students led during the 
five-week interim session to the teaching of 
-ach in the departments 
Enrollees 


two intensive courses 
of French, German, and Spanish. 
seven hours and twenty 


Stress was 


met with instructors 
minutes a day, five days a week. 
placed on the oral use of the respective lan- 
guage. Variation of subject matter and in 
method of approach during each day served to 
maintain the alertness of students and the brisk- 
ness of atmosphere. 

Although the program of the French, German, 
and Spanish departments varied in minor de- 
tails, the broad pattern was similar throughout. 
A representative day consisted of two hours of 
practical conservation, one hour of history, one 
hour of civilization, one hour of listening to 
phonograph records and singing, and two hours 
of supervised study. In the history and eivili- 
zation periods, emphasis fell on foreign-lan- 
guage lectures commensurate with the students’ 
ability to understand them and oral discussions 
in the respective languages. Breadth of subject 
matter yielded in importance to furthering the 
students’ ability to understand the foreign lan- 
guage and to speak it correctly. In each course 
instructors alternated in taking charge, thus af- 
fording change to the students and providing 
the staff oceasion to retain freshness of mind. 
At intervals, outside native speakers addressed 
the classes in French, German, or Spanish, re- 
spectively, on topies related to those presented 
regularly. 

Experience with the intensive language pro- 
gram has given rise to several conclusions. 
They ean be stated in summary form. First and 
foremost, adequate teacher-student contact must 
be assured by limiting registration to 15 students 
per course. A larger group becomes unwieldy, 
since improvement in the oral use of the lan- 


guage is the first objective. Even with 15 stu- 
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dents, however, it is recommended that the elass Claremont Colleges Reading Conference—July 12 
to 17, 1943—Eighth Yearbook. Pp. iii +256. 


be divided at times into three or four conversa- Mimeographed by Claremont (Calif.) Colleges 
2 « a ‘ ;. \ i e) oleges 


tional groups, the instructor visiting each group Library. 1943. $2.50. 
in turn. e 


The occasional presence of native speakers is Day Nursery Care as a Social Service—A Discus- 


e , . ’ } v > Tiew-Po}i } ‘. > ‘ Pie 
invaluable for it serves a threefold purpose. sion of Current View-Points with Case Material. 


: ‘ Pp. 86. Publications Division, Pennsylvania 
Students become accustomed to various shadings School of Social Work, affiliated with the Uni- 
of pronunciation and intonation, they are able versity of Pennsylvania, 2410 Pine St., Phila- 


delphia 3. 1943. 60¢. 


to gauge their facility of comprehension, and Discusses “Problems of Setting up a Community 


sy are sti ate rreate > . y = Program of Day Care for Children,” Alice T. 
a hemamuew au em effort. When Dashiell; “The Place of Social Case Work in the 
ever feasible, visits to native restaurants and Day Nursery: Its Relation to Administration and 

. , : a to the Nursery School,’’ Dorothy Curtis Melby; ‘A 
moving pictures are valuable for similar Case Worker Administers the Nursery,” and “Giving 
Day Nursery Service to Parents through the Nurs 

reasons. ery’s pe aay noo Barbara E. Hansen; “A Family 

, : wee : : Agency's Experience in Giving Case Work Service to 

Staff members who participated in teaching = tae aneaee Beatrice Althres Muller: “The Case 


— alia Sia s tae Oe m a Se P oa of Helen Marks: A Day Nursery Problem Carried by 
the intensive courses are convinced that each ‘ie Vaaslls Case Waskea:” Baraies Kanias Touta, 
class must be taught in the language itself and 


that explanatory comments in English must be 


FISHER, AILEEN L. The Squander Bug’s Christ- 


kept to the barest minimum. When instructors mas Carol. Pp. 10. Mimeographed. Educa- 
take charge alternatingly, integration of pro- tion Section, War Finance Division, U. 8. Treas- 
cedure must be worked out. ury Department, Washington 25. 1943. Free. 
A 20-minute play for elementary and junior high 

Since results achieved at the University of schools. 


Southern California were a source of satisfae- " 

GRIEDER, CALVIN. ‘A Critical Analysis of the 
Planning of Disbursements in Colorado School 

served greatly to stimulate interest among stu- Districts.’’ University of Colorado Bulletin, 

Vol. XLIII, No. 16, General Series No. 519. Pp. 

23. Published by the university. 1943, 


tion to participating faculty members and 


dents, similar programs of intensive language 
study are foreseen at the university in the 


» e 
future. 
a e HEYLIGER, WILLIAM. Top Lineman, Pp. 198. 
; HaroLD von HoFE Illustrated. D. Appleton-Century. 1943. $2.00. 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA A story for boys. 


Introduction to Citizenship Education—A Teach- 


RECENT A z er’s Guide (Federal Textbook on Citizenship). 
Pp. v+49. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 1943. 10¢. 
a 





« 
° Our Constitution and Government—A Home Study 
Aids for Citizenship Teachers—A Resource Unit Course for Candidates for Naturalization (Fed- 
(Federal Textbook on Citizenship). Pp. 54. eral Textbook on Citizenship). Pp. vii+ 155. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 1948. Illustrated, Washington: Government Printing 
15¢. Office. 1943. 40¢; quantity rates. 
Considers such topics as meeting student needs in Prepared for advanced students by the Immigration 


a citizenship class, activities that will make the 
teaching of citizenship more effective, and how to 
judge the effectiveness of teaching. 


BAXTER, BERNICE, and ROSALIND CASSIDY. Group 
Experience—The Democratic Way. Pp. xviit+ 
218. Harper. 1943. $2.50. 

Here is a study of actual experiences with group 
leadership in such typical situations as city-block 
organization under the OCD, and summer-camp ac- 
tivities under trained leadership. How leadership 
is democraticaliy exercised in face-to-face groups, 
and how such groups can forward the processes of 
basic education are considered in specific terms and 
general principles. It will serve as a guide for all 
who are preparing youth for participation in de- 
mocracy and as a text for educators in both formal 
and informal leadership relations. 


and Naturalization Service from an experimental 
edition written under the direction of,the National 
Citizenship Education Program in co-operation with 
the Teachers College and the University Extension 
Division, University of Nebraska. A teacher's text 
(pp. 36) may be had for 10e. 

e 


SmitH, LeRoy, Jr. An Irish Carol and Other 
Poems. Pavane and Other Poems. Pp. 16, each. 
Printed by the Miller Press, Inc., Philadelphia. 
1943. 25¢ each. 


e 
WINN, RALPH B. (editor). Encyclopedia of Child 
Guidance. Pp. xvi+456. The Philosophical 


Library, Inc., 15 East 40th St., New York. 1943. 
$7.50. 
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Text and Reference 


Books FOR EDUCATORS 


¢ FREEDOM SPEAKS 


Personality and the 


Behavior Disorders ; 


Edited by J. MeVicker Hunt, Brown University, with 
40 Contributing Specialists 


Psychology, Physiology, Neurology, Psychoanaly- 
, Mental Hygiene, Sociology, Education and other 
“life are all incorporated in the extensive 
study upon which this handbook is based. It pre- 
sents for the reader a comprehensive study of recent 
experimental and clinical research. 


sis 


sciences” 


The emphasis in this book is upon the whole or- 
the integrated personality. Its coverage 
include Methods of personality. Ex- 
perimental behavior problems and hypnosis. De- 
terminants of personality, biological, organic, socio- 
logical Patterns of behavior disorder with their 
analysis and possible cure or prevention. Two 
1,250 pp. To be published in January. $10.00 


The Philosophy of 


American Education 


By John T. Wahlquist, Dean, School of Education, 
University of Utah 


ganism 


assessing 


volumes 


“The author has refrained from urging one phi- 
losophy and has succeeded in writing a textbook 
that accomplishes its purpose by treating the major 
viewpoints ... through the examination of current 
movements and controversies in a way that interests 
students.” (Claude Eggertsen.) ‘‘Those most quoted 
are Bagley, Bode, Counts, Dewey, Hocking, Kilpat- 
rick, Judd, Rugg, Thorndike.” (Herman H. Horne.) 
Text and Source Book 407 pages. $3.25 


The Education of the 
Ordinary Chiid 


By John Duncan, Headmaster, Lankhills Special School. 
Foreword by Professors Ernest W. Tlegs and Louis P. 
Thorpe, both of the Univ. of So. California 


“This is the American Edition of a work describ- 
ing the methods used in Lankhills School, Hamp- 
shire, England. ... The title is intended to challenge 
the assumption that such children (feeble-minded) 
differ so much from other children in the quantity 
and quality of their mental output as to constitute 
a group apart.’’—Loyola Educational Digest. Provides 
schemes of work. 240 pages. $3.00 





Ideals of Democracy in 


Poetry and Prose 
Edited by George F. Reynolds, 
University of Colorado and Donald F, 
Connors, Fordham University, with 
Foreword by Henry Seidel Canby 

“The finest anthology I know 
dealing with the spiritual quali- 
ties of democracy. it is « 
‘golden treasury’ of the best ex- 
pression on democratic themes,” 
writes one educator. Book is 
sponsored by the College English 
Association. 270 pages. $2.00 


Principles & Techniques of 
GUIDANCE 


By D. W. Lefever, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia; A. M. Turrell and 

H. I. Weitzel, both of Pasadena 

Junior College 

“Written right out of the test- 
ing ground of practical experi- 
ence... has many suggestions 
for counselor, guidance director, 
and teacher.” 

The authors are wéll equipped 
to present working concepts of 
guidance and bring them into 
focus for all educators. 

5 pages. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


In Education 


By E. W. Tiegs and Barney Katz, 
both of the Univ. of So. California 


Of the book the “Medical Rec- 
ord” says: “It is one of the most 
complete that has been written 

. and contains practically 
every avenue of approach to the 
problems one finds among stu- 
dents in educational institu- 
tions.” 

It brings together a meaning- 
ful pattern of principles, tech- 
niques, and agencies which are 
primarily responsible for guid- 
ing personality development and 
social adjustment. 418 pp. $2.75 


$3.00 
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